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Statement of Purpose for 
THE JOURNAL OF COMMUNICATION 


The primary purpose of the JouRNAL oF CoMMUNICATION is to 
supply an open, clear, and free channel of communication between 
and among the members of the National Society for the Study of 
Communication, as well as others interested in and sympathetic with 
the aims, objectives, and goals of the Society. The purposes of the 
Society, as stated in the Constitution and By-laws, adopted on De- 
cember 28, 1954, are as follows: (1) to study systematically the 
process of communication within and among persons and groups; (2) 
to coordinate the findings from all those sciences and disciplines 
that are concerned with this process; and (3) to develop methods 
and procedures whereby communication in all its aspects may better 
contribute to human development and adjustment. 


Other purposes of the JourNAL, closely related to the aims of the 
Society, are: to stimulate creative insights about and clear under- 
standing of problems of human relations that involve social co- 
operation and interchange of thoughts and convictions; to focus at- 
tention on factors which account for success or failure of man’s 
attempts, at all levels of aspiration, to transmit ideas to others; to 
furnish a common ground of shared experiences by which significant 
ideas related to the goals of the Society can be interpreted; and to 
furnish examples of efficient and effective communication. 


The JouRNAL oF COMMUNICATION is designed for scholars and 
professional men and women interested in any of the multifarious 
phases and aspects of a general science which includes many highly 
specialized disciplines: all branches of social science, (including lin- 
guistic science, group dynamics, general semantics), language arts, 
the humanities, and vocational studies. It has a stake in the prob- 
lems shared by educators, industrialists, business and professional 
people, and craftsmen in every country in the world. 
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THE LOGICAL ANIMAL 
Stuart CHASE 


It was Bernard Shaw who said that we use our reason only to 
support our prejudices. This is what psychologists call rationalizing: 
finding logical reasons for doing what we want to do, or are going 
to do anyway. Shaw’s epigram draws blood, but fortunately for the 
human race it is not true, at least not universally. All of us rational- 
ize part of the time, but when we stretch it to all the time, the 
moment has arrived to call in a good psychiatrist. 

Sane people have their objective intervals, when they manage to 
deal directly with the world around them and to use that extraordi- 
nary instrument the human brain to discover what is actually going 
on out there. One name for this effort is common sense, another, the 
objective view, and another more recent name, the scientific attitude. 
It consists of putting two and two together regardless of one’s de- 
sires and prejudices. Personal goals and drives do not have to be 
pursued all of the time. 

The two-and-two exercise employs reason or logic. Here are the 
facts, and here are logical conclusions to be drawn from them. Here 
is the gun with a left thumb print on the barrel; here is the left 
thumb print of Mr. X, identical thereto. It is highly probable that 
the murderer has been found. Again, a skilled paleontologist may 
be able to deduce from a jaw bone the sex, height and physical char- 
acteristics of an individual who expired ten thousand years ago. A 
garage mechanic can often tell what is wrong from the sound of your 
engine; electricians and plumbers constantly solve problems in logic 
which baffle the average householder—though the householder might 
learn to solve them if he had the time. Most of us, however, would 
not find it easy to learn the logic demanded in “taping” the pro- 
gram of an electronic computer. 

Ever since homo sapiens came down from trees he has been 
using logic to avoid extinction. Often it has failed him most dis- 
mally, but success has been more frequent than failure, or we should 
not be here to speculate about it. “If man,” says F. C. S. Schiller, 
“had not succeeded in devising forms of thought which were appli- 


Stuart Chase— Author and economist, Georgetown, Connecticut. This 
article is Chapter one of Mr. Chase’s book Guides to Straight Thinking, to be 
published by Harper & Brothers in September. Used by permission. 
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cable to reality he would either have perished, or have adjusted 
himself in other ways than by the use of intelligence.” 

One of our Stone Age ancestors comes to an abrupt halt in the 
forest. He looks again and says to his companion: “That footprint 
in the mud beside the trail looks like a bear’s! It is fresh. It is 
headed for our water hole. We'd better stay away from the spring, 
and build a trap just about here!” He has observed three facts — 
the footprint, its timing, its direction; and he deduces a conclusion 
of considerable value to his survival. If he were very thirsty he 
might attempt a rationalization, say to the effect that the spoor was 
not so fresh after all — but it wouldn’t be healthy. 

Man, while a relatively large mammal, is singularly unarmored in 
the matter of teeth, claws, hide, and strength of hug. He cannot 
run very fast compared to a deer, or hit very hard compared to a 
gorilla. He has to use his wits. Logic, reason, thinking, using one’s 
wits, are nearly synonymous terms, and widely celebrated as the 
activity which marks men off from all other creatures. This is 
expressed normally through language, as it is well established 
that the higher levels of thought are difficult if not impossible with- 
out words. A thought may come from the blue, but in order to think 
about that thought, or especially to discuss it with one’s fellows, 
words are necessary. 

I can condition my cat not to jump on the dining room table, but 
I cannot explain to him why he shouldn’t. Animals lack the ma- 
chinery to pass knowledge down to the next generation, and the 
next; they have to begin over with each generation. They have no 
words to communicate what they have learned, no method to accu- 
mulate the arts and the sciences. A rat may learn to thread a maze 
for food, but it cannot tell another rat how to do it. 

On all levels, logic is very closely related to language, and it is 
hard to know where one stops and the other begins. “Logos” is 
Greek for “word,” and our “logic,” and also the “ologies” of the 
sciences (archeology, physiology) derive from it. 

It is fascinating to observe the logical process developing in 
young children. Not long ago I was playing chess with my grandson 
when his sister Anne, aged seven, came over to watch us. She was 
curious about the pieces, and I stopped a moment to tell her their 
names. 

“The castle is much smaller than the king, but it ought to be 
bigger,” she said. 
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“Why?” I asked in some perplexity. 

“Because the way it is now the king couldn’t get into it.” 

This, I submit, is not the bright saying of a moppet to be laughed 
at indulgently; it is the human mind beginning to work on a prob- 
lem of relationships. 

A simple statement of fact is not logical or illogical by itself, 
though it can be true or false or in between. Only when we draw 
a conclusion from the statement does logic technically enter. It is 
a fact that the castle on a chessboard is smaller than the king. It 
is a fact that kings, in story books at least, live in castles. Therefore 
castles must be larger than kings. Anne put these two facts to- 
gether to draw a reasonable conclusion. 

“The moon is made of green cheese,” is a highly improbable 
statement — though nobody has yet been to the moon to check it. 
Let us assume it to be true. If you then say: “When our space ship 
lands we can replenish our food supply,” the logic is sound and the 
conclusion valid. But if, from the same premise, you say: “When 
our space ship lands we'll find plenty of carbon monoxide,” the 
conclusion does not follow. There is no connection between green 
cheese and carbon monoxide in this frame of reference. 

The point here is of the first importance, and is often misunder- 
stood. Let me restate it. 

Logic is the process of drawing a conclusion from one or more 
statements or propositions, called premises. 

If the premises are assumed to be true — whether they are or 
not — the logic can be technically correct. 

Even if the premises are demonstrably true, the logic can be 
bad. If you say: “There is practically no air on the moon,” you are 
stating a scientific fact. But if you continue: “Therefore the 
moon is drawing closer to the earth,” the conclusion has no relation 
to the fact, and is illogical. 

“Your religion is different from mine.” A fact. 

“Therefore you are no good.” An illogical conclusion — but one 
held, alas, by untold millions. 

“If people live in Connecticut they live in the U.S.A. A fact. 

“Therefore if they do not live in the U.S.A. they cannot live in 
Connecticut.” A logical conclusion depending on relationship, like 
Anne’s kings and castles. 

Logical as it is to conclude that if the moon is made of green 
cheese we can use it as a grocery store, it makes me, for one, uneasy 
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— the premise is so wildly improbable. Straight thinking requires 
more than a logical inference; the facts must also make some sense. 
If we are going to argue about the moon, we should follow what 
scientists have discovered about its structure. Green cheese is 
definitely out, while lack of an atmosphere is definitely in. 

When you hear the word because, you can be fairly sure that an 
exercise in logic is about to take place. The legic may be good, bad 
or indifferent, but the person saying “This is so, because” is going 
through the motions of the logical animal. “Castles should be 
bigger than kings because kings have to live in them.” In one sense, 
the study of logic is nothing but an analysis of becauses. Logical 
fallacies occur when the because does not follow, does not make 
sense. Sound logic occurs when it does — though sometimes, as in 
the fallacy of “arguing in circles” it takes quite a bit of triangula- 
tion to locate the nonsense. Here is a statement supported by four 
becauses, all wrong: 

The earth is flat. Why? 

Because it looks flat 

Because people would fall off the underside if it were a ball 

Because.the gods say it is 

Because my father told me so. 

Morris Cohen gives us a more sophisticated example: 

“The number of inhabitants in New York City is greater than 
the number of hairs on the head of any inhabitant.” 

How come? 

Because tests show that there are never more than 8,000 human 
hairs to a square centimeter. No human head has more than 1,000 
square centimeters of hair. The limit on any head is thus five 
million hairs. There are eight million people in New York City. 
Therefore, there are more people than hairs on any one head. We 
can also deduce from the above facts that at least two individuals 
in New York have precisely the same number of hairs on their 
heads. 

I have bathroom scales and I have a cat. I want to weigh the 
cat. My mind goes to work imagining various complicated bas- 
ketry constructs to hold the cat on the platform. I try some of 
them, with a lamentable lack of success; a cat seems to get out of 
anything at about the speed of light. Then the solution comes — 
a solution which the alert reader doubtless glimpsed at once. 
I take the cat in my arms and weigh us both. I drop the cat and 
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weigh myself, and subtract the second reading from the first. This 
illustrates what is meant by everyday logic, the homely problems 
constantly demanding a solution, on a level above trial and error. 

The fly-and-bicycle story is a good exercise in simple logic. You 
probabty remember it. Two cyclists began to pedal toward each 
other at the same moment. They are 30 miles apart and their 
rates are equal, 15 miles per hour. Simultaneously a fly takes off 
from A’s handlebar to B’s handlebar, and back to A’s, in an ever- 
decreasing round trip. The fly’s rate is 40 miles an hour — with 
no allowance for stops and starts. When the cyclists meet, the hard- 
working fly is crushed between the handlebars. How far has the fly 
flown? 

On first hearing this story some engineers are said to whip out 
their slide rules, some mathematicians to exercise their calculus. 
Most laymen demand pencil and paper and time to figure. Others 
get the answer at once, by eliminating the non-essential facts. How 
long before A and B meet? One hour, of course. Therefore, the 
fly has flown nonstop for an hour. Therefore, at 40 M.P.H., it has 
flown 40 miles. Q.E.D. Observe that this problem could not be 
stated, let alone be solved, without words or other symbols, and that 
the brightest chimpanzee could make nothing of it, although bright 
chimpanzees can ride bicycles. 

Up to a century ago or so, people who did not pay their debts 
were thrown into prison. The logic on one level was inescapable. 

People who won’t pay their debts must be punished. 

Jones won’t pay his debts. 

Therefore he must be punished. 

How do we punish civil offenders? 

By putting them in jail. 

All very neat and tidy. But on another level the logic was so 
bad that the whole process had to be abandoned. Poor debtors 
in prison had no way to work off their debts, and were a burden 
to taxpayers as well. Nowadays we let them go through bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, which wipes out the debt and may hurt their 
self respect. Sometimes the bankrupt goes to work and pays off 
his debt as a matter of honor. This marked improvement in logic, 
observe, comes from considering more facts about the total situation. 

On a cold winter day in the depths of the Great Depression, 
bulldozers descended on a shanty colony of unemployed men in 
New York, to clear the area for a new building. The poor starve- 
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lings were driven from their tarpaper shacks. It was sad, even cruel, 
but obviously nothing could be done about it. To give them a dole, 
in the logic of the year 1931, would have established a dangerous 
precedent. Said Thurman Arnold, who tells the story: “The eviction 
of these unfortunates was a symbol of a faith that economic com- 
petence can only be developed by refusing to protect incompetence.” 
A lesson, however painful, had to be taught. 

As the work proceeded, two men were discovered unconscious 
under one of the huts. Instantly the old logic went by the board 
and a happier one took its place. It was no longer wrong to protect 
citizens from their own incompetence. Twenty thousand dollars 
worth of ambulances, stretchers, pulmotors, drugs, accompanied by 
a squad of interns and nurses, rushed to the scene. The starving 
men were taken to a hospital and given treatment which a million- 
aire could not have afforded fifty years earlier. “Thus a practical 
and humanitarian attitude develops techniques and not logical 
arguments.” Or, to put it another way, it raises the level of the 
logic. 

Reason enters every human activity, with seven kinds particu- 
larly noticeable. Often the logic is faulty but the attempt is there. 

1. Common sense. This workaday logic has been practiced 
constantly by every sane person since time out of mind. He may be 
alone as he reasons, or in a group. He may or may not use words. 
The logic, such as it is, is applied to his acts, to his evaluation of 
himself, his neighbors, and his world. 

2. Formal logic. This is a scholarly discipline introduced by 
Aristotle. At one time wise men believed that through formal logic 
we could find all the laws governing human thought. Now we know 
that this task belongs in great part to the social sciences, especially 
psychology. Aristotle’s logic operates through a device called the 
syllogism, which has its merits; but if followed too rigorously, can 
get the straight thinker into trouble. The syllogism was used by 
the Greeks and the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages to “prove” the 
most improbable things—for instance, that Achilles could not 
overtake the tortoise in a race. Nowadays, however, a new stream- 
lined formal logic, also highly technical, goes far beyond the 
syllogism. 

3. Mathematics. Mathematics is chiefly systematized logic. 
Pure mathematics, hitched to no specific fact — no tons of freight, or 
years, or temperatures — is incapable of discovering new knowledge. 
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Applied to the physical universe, it can be immensely valuable, aid- 
ing the mind when it grows dizzy trying to understand too many 
events at once. A super-mind might see the relationships at a 
glance and net need the help of mathematics, but such minds lie far 
in the biological future. Even Einstein had to use mathematics to 
help him think. 

4. The logic of modern science. Scientists today use not only 
mathematics but many other logical techniques as well. The tech- 
niques include: the verification of hypotheses, continual check be- 
tween logical inferences and relevant facts, thinking in terms of 
probability, of processes, of relationships. Scientists employ tech- 
niques of modern symbolic logic, including multi-valued systems. 

5. Legal procedure. A court-room is a kind of laboratory of 
logic, to determine what is evidence and what is not, and whether 
the defendant is guilty as charged. Smart attorneys try to twist 
the logic to the advantage of their clients, while the judge tries to 
keep the argument undistorted. We recall the attorney who said to 
the jury after summing up his case: “These, gentlemen, are the con- 
clusions upon which I base my facts” — which is the logical process 
upside down. 

6. Winning arguments, votes and customers. In this area logic 
is stretched to throw advantage to a special side or interest, but the 
audience is forewarned. A college debate bristles with becauses, but 
few take it as the serious pursuit of truth; one side is out to win, 
as in a football game. The debator who argues for the affirmative 
may switch to the negative in a later contest, and so exercise his 
mental muscles. 

Few sophisticated voters expect the logic of a political campaign 
to have much connection with reality. When a candidate named 
Adlai Stevenson tried to make the connection, professionals were 
alarmed. Wendell Willkie, caught in an inconsistency in the 1940 
presidential campaign, dismissed it as “just campaign oratory.” 

Advertising campaigns are on a still lower level. Sometimes they 
give us useful information about new products, but mostly they are a 
verbal stew of half truths, reiteration, snob appeal and non-sequiturs, 
reinforced with bathing beauties and jingles from the folk-lore. 

7. All-out propaganda. In this final area the distortion of logic 
goes beyond that normally found above, often to the point of treach- 
ery and crime. The reasoning process is twisted, slanted, adulterat- 
ed, as a matter of course, by demagogues, dictators, and fanatical 
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ideologists. The bigger the misrepresentation one can get away 
with, the greater the triumph. Logical fallacies are deliberately 
manipulated, and new man-traps added, such as the “scapegoat” 
technique. The logic is always two-valued: We are absolutely 
right and you are absolutely wrong, and anybody in the middle is 
wrong too. The issue has already been decided by the propa- 
gandists; there is no common search for truth. 

My classification, above, rough as it is, suggests how the exer- 
cise of reason pervades human affairs. 





DO’S AND DON’T’S FOR SUCCESSFUL LISTENING 

Listen without Manipulating. Don’t argue; don’t give advice; don’t at- 
tempt to force answers; don’t probe too deeply; don’t make judgments; don’t 
give opinions. 

Listen with Empathy. Be friendly, but not too symapthetic; be agreeable, 
but don’t agree with everything that is said; indicate your empathy, and not 
your condolence; let the manager know your appreciation of what he says 
and how he feels without endorsing him. 

Listen by Indirection. Don’t try to direct the conversation; don’t try a 
systematic question and answer routine; don’t try to control the discussion; 
remember that an executive answers questions as he understands them; listen 
for what he wants to say, what he doesn’t want to say, and what he cannot 
tell you without your help. 

Listen to Understand. Remember that the important thing is not “How do 
I see this? What do I think about it?” To be sure you understand, use 
such phrases as “Are you saying that . . .?” or “did you mean. . .?” Use 
your listening skill to insure that each person can work out his own problem. 

Listen with Skill. Remember that gaining acceptance is an important step; 
keep in mind the importance of process over results, substance over form, 
feelings over facts, persistence over pushing, participation over persuasion, 
perception over hearing, people over production, free thinking over thought 
control, the situation over the problem, and mutuality over being right. 

—Robert C. Sampson in 
The Staff Role in Management: 
Gaining Acceptance. 





Maladjusted employees cost industry about $3 billion yearly in absenteeism, 
turnover, alcoholism, personality clashes, goldbricking, sabotage, vandalism, 
etc. A major step toward preventive psychiatry in industry was taken not 
long ago when the Rockefeller Brothers Foundation granted $105,000 for the 
establishment of a division of industrial mental health at the Menninger Foun- 
dation and Clinic, of Topeka, Kansas. The next three years will be devoted 
to intergrating and studying their firsthand accumulation of data and experi- 
ences. After this period of research, Drs. Karl A. and William C. Menninger 
would like to establish adequate facilities in plants, so that psychiatric con- 
sultants can work effectively. 

—Business Week 














COMMUNICATION PROBLEMS OF UNESCO TELEVISION 
Wri.1am C. Dempsey 


The London UNESCO Conference lasted for three weeks, during 
which time I spent over eight hours a day with TV representatives 
of 12 nations. We exchanged program ideas, production techniques, 
and operating policies. Before the three weeks had ended, certain 
significant facts became evident to me. These facts I would like 
to share with you. 

In television broadcasting, the United States has outdistanced 
the world. We have more television transmitters, more television 
receivers, and we produce more television programs than all the rest 
of the world combined. As kinescopes from country after country 
were shown, I realized with pride that in spite of our tremendous 
quantity of production, the quality of our product also deserves 
highest praise. 

American leadership does not imply, however, that we cannot 
learn something from others. This three-week work-study course 
made it apparent that no one country has all the answers. Other 
people have ideas too. In order to share a few of these with you, 
I’d like to report my impressions of TV activity in four countries: 
Britain, Italy, France, and U.S.S.R. 

The BBC teiecasts ran from around three in the afternoon to 
about 11 at night. The afternoon shows were primarily for children, 
but they differed markedly from our children’s programs. Generally, 
they were more childlike. In place of child actors, they used dolls 
and puppets, animated by adult voices. I saw a show called “Andy 
Pandy,” which was the story of a goody-goody doll character who 
always did just what parents want children to do, and consequently 
just what children don’t do. The delegates were greatly amused by 
“The Flower Pot Man.” This was a child’s garden of fantasy, 
where the men who lived in the flower pots at the bottom of the 
garden came out when there were no people around. This type of 
children’s fare would tend to indicate a very young audience, from 
the pre-school and elementary grades. The British excel in dramatic 
programs. With great ease, they draw actors and actresses from the 


William C. Dempsey — Program Manager of Station KPIX, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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various parts of the Isles and come up with fascinating dialects 
which would warm the heart of any teacher of dramatics who has 
tried to produce “Hasty Heart,” “Playboy of the Western World,” 
or “The Corn is Green.” The UNESCO group was privileged to 
watch the rehearsal and telecast of a play called “Dr. Knock.” The 
acting was superb. The sets and costumes were very well done, 
and the production was smooth and flawless. The only thing I 
found occasion to criticize was an attempt to adapt movie tech- 
niques to television. Three to four cameras were cut back and forth 
in a typical movie editing technique which was not always appro- 
priate to the mood of the play. None of the mobility of television 
was utilized. 

Italian television presented quite a different approach to dra- 
matic production. Italy has been experimenting with television for 
only a few years. They, however, have brought to the field an 
artistic freshness that all would do well to study. In the course of 
piling show on show, however, they exhibit a tendency to endorse 
certain practices without question. A case in point is the opera, 
“The Barber of Seville.” In producing this opera, the Italians 
use one camera only — not for economic reasons, but for maximum 
artistic expression. The camera roved the set, following every move 
of the actors as they sneaked through arches, around shrubs, trees, 
and trellises to serenade the signorina. This single-camera pro- 
duction resulted in a capturing of the feeling, the flow, the move- 
ment of the opera in a manner not possible by static cutting from 
camera to camera. 

Since the United States has the highest standard of living of 
any country in the world, the public’s purchase of television sets 
is almost entirely dependent on the industry’s creating a demand 
for sets through programming. This condition does not pertain 
in most other countries. In France a few years ago, only a few 
thousand television sets were in use and these were to be found 
mostly in the urban centers. The Adult Education Department 
came to the rescue and cracked the television barrier in a typically 
French way. Out into the rural areas went a truck with a television 
set and antenna. Notices were posted around the community; mes- 
sages were sent by word of mouth; and one evening, in the local 
school, the farmers and their families gathered to see this new con- 
traption. After watching a couple of programs, the set was turned 
off and the audience was encouraged to discuss the shows. Later 
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a plan was presented whereby the community could raise, by volun- 
tary contribution, the funds needed to buy a community television 
set. Thus were born the French “Teleclubs” which every Wednesday 
night meet in their local school houses to watch and to discuss tele- 
vision. The real paradox, however, is this: even after some of the 
richer farmers managed to buy television sets of their own, they 
still took their families down to the Wednesday night “Teleclub”— 
so they could discuss the programs with their neighbors. While this 
method may be typically French, it illustrates one way to bring 
television to all the people in countries with low standards of living 
where sets are priced out of reach of most citizens. 

Probably the country about which we know the least is Russia. 
For this reason (and for others) we are both suspicious and curious 
of life behind the iron curtain. Two delegates from the U.S.S.R. 
joined the London Conference after the meeting had been in progress 
about a week. This was the first official act of the Russians since 
they became members of UNESCO. For the most part, the Russian 
delegates were reserved, spoke in generalities about their country, 
and took copious and detailed notes of all technical equipment. 
They made several understatements, not typical of the kind of re- 
leases usually found in the Red Press. These were apparently fore- 
runners of the ‘new look” Russia has since unveiled. For example, 
Mr Novokovski of Moscow Television reported that the U.S.S.R. 
was planning to start color television on an experimental basis using 
the field sequential system. He expressed disappointment in this 
system, but indicated that it was the best they had at present. 
When asked about television sets, Mr. Novokovski stated that 
generally there are two kinds of sets in Russia, the large screen ex- 
pensive sets and the 9” screen economy sets. He indicated that the 
expensive sets were available, to those who had the money to buy 
them, but that they were very costly. On the other hand, the small 
economy sets were not available and there were long waiting lists. 
This story “squared” with the figures released on the number of 
sets in the U.S.S.R. In all this vast area, there were then 600,000 
television sets, fewer than in a market the size of St. Louis. 

Of interest to labor unions and management is the information 
that the Russian television may have any film which the Russian 
movie industry produces and they often run these at the same time 
they are being shown in the local theatres. If Russian television 
decides to do a “remote” from a theatre, a stadium or a concert- 
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opera hall, they pay only for the number of seats or boxes that 
are taken up by their equipment, and no further compensation is 
given either the theater manager or the talent. Advertisements of 
a type are run on Russian television. These consist of new items 
being introduced to the public for the first time or of items the 
government is particularly interested in popularizing. Naturally, no 
payment is made for running such information. Probably the most 
revelatory bit of information came to light quite unexpectedly. The 
delegates had been watching a kinescope of a Museum of Modern 
Art program, “The Enchanted Gate.” The program featured young- 
sters painting to music. As the music was played, they painted what- 
ever came to mind. When the “kine” ended, the Russians were on 
their feet. Through translation we learned that this was an “un- 
scientific program.” We were told that “if there were 500 children, 
we would have 500 different pictures.” Furthermore, in Russia, we 
were told, that who the great artists are is predetermined, and that 
children are taught to copy these “masters.” This seemed an inter- 
esting and provocative commentary regarding the Russian aititude 
toward individuality or freedom of expression, ai least in the field of 
the arts. 

Out of all this exchange, certain basic principles seemed to apply 
to the television field in all lands and under all systems. They are 
these: 


(1) Television is a mass medium, but mass communication is a 
two-way road. Even in a government or tax-supported tele- 
vision system, it is necessary to keep in close touch with 
the end object of all television efforts, namely, the audience. 


(2) If television is to be an important educational and cultural 
force in a community, it must lead its community to better 
programming standards, but in this process it is most im- 
portant that the viewer not be out-distanced. In non-com- 
mercial television, there is a danger of leaving the viewer 
behind and consequently of losing him and ending up with 
small insignificant audiences. 
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(3) There is an inherent danger also in the very concept of 
“raising the cultural level.” Such phrases are used by in- 
dividuals who want to exert pressure in favor of their own 
cause. No matter how “good” this cause may be, this is 
dangerous. Mr. Orr Ewing, member of Parliament, reported 
to me that this was a key reason behind Parliament’s crea- 
tion of the Independent Television Authority, on a com- 
mercial basis, in competition with the B.B.C. 


(4) In free countries, we should encourage the use of good tele- 
vision programs in our class rooms and we should encourage 
healthy criticism of television offerings. In this way lies the 
possibility of advancing both the television program offering 
and the television audience together, without the loss of 
individual expression and individual thought. 





Of all the forms of communication within an organization, the grapevine is 
perhaps the most direct as well as the most merciless. It discounts what we 
say and reports what we do—or what rumor has it we are doing or going 
to do. Fine phrases are stripped of their felicity, and carefully worded an- 
nouncements are bereft of tact, as the news speeds over the grapevine. No 
other form of communication works as fast. Nor is it any respector of con- 
fidence or secrecy. Frequently articles appear in company employee publica- 
tions announcing plans which have supposedly been closely guarded secrets 
but are stale news to the organization by the time they appear. 

Probably no one will ever succeed in fathoming the mystery of how the 
grapevine gets some of its news. But there is no questioning the fact that it 
is the most sensitive of all channels of communication. Exasperating as it is 
at times, a good grapevine is a valuable asset to any management— provided 
the management is completely sincere and honestly interested in its employees. 

—The Clarkson Letter 











SOME REFLECTIONS ON LISTENING BEHAVIOR 
Paut BAKAN 


Listening is one of the foundations of communication. Any im- 
provement in the listening behavior of individuals brought about by 
the teaching of listening skills would indeed be of great value. There- 
fore it is good to see that people engaged in the teaching of com- 
munication skills are turning their attention to the problem of teach- 
ing listening skills. The teaching of listening skills, however, may 
not be effective because we do not know enough about the listening 
process to be able to specify which aspects of it are teachable and 
what are the most effective methods of improving it. 

Listening behavior represents a rather complex psychological 
problem. It involves perceptual factors, social factors, motivational 
factors, and intellectual factors. It also involves complex interrela- 
tionships between the listener, the speaker, and the message. Listen- 
ing does not take place in a vacuum. The listening behavior of an 
individual is a function of whom he listens to, what he listens to, 
why he listens, when he listens and so on. 

A survey of the recent literature in the field of listening leaves 
me with the impression that certain implicit assumptions about the 
problem, held by workers in the field, may lead to underestimation 
of the complexities of the problem. These assumptions may be stated 
explicitly as follows: 

1) Listening is a unitary skill. 

2) Uniform training in listening should be given to all students. 

3) Listening skill is teachable. 

4) Listening skill is relatively independent of other psychological 

variables. 

5) The effectiveness of training in listening can be evaluated by 

means of a test of listening at the end of the training period. 

In making explicit these assumptions I am fully aware that I 
may be over-stating them and perhaps setting up straw-men. It is 
clear that not all investigators in the field hold all of these assump- 
tions. Whether right or wrong these statements will serve as focal 
points on which my reflections will be based. 


Paul Bakan — Assistant Professor of Psychology, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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1) Listening is a unitary skill—Basic to any program designed to 
improve skill in listening is the question of whether or not listening 
is a unitary skill or a collection of skills, relatively independent of 
each other. Though various assumptions can be made in this respect, 
the fact is that we do not have a satisfactory scientific answer to 
this question. Dependent on the answer to this question, however, 
are the problems of what to teach, whether to teach the same skills 
to all, and the nature of tests to be used in measuring listening pro- 
ficiency. 

The listening process can be analyzed into a set of component 
skills such as listening for details, holding several ideas in mind 
simultaneously, getting important ideas and subdivisions of a spoken 
message, following oral directions, spotting bad logic, making infer- 
ences, and overcoming distractions. One approach to the problem 
would be to establish tests for measuring these various skills and 
then to determine to what extent the scores on these tests are inter- 
related. Low intercorrelations between tests of component listening 
skills would be evidence of a complex of relatively independent 
listening skills. The method of factor analysis could be used to isolate 
the main listening skills by analysis of the intercorrelations between 
the different tests. 

If it turns out that relatively independent listening skills could 
be isolated in this manner then the consequence might be a diagnostic 
approach to the teaching of listening. This would require the meas- 
urement of the listening sub-skills and individualization of instruction 
to fit the inadequacies of the student. 

The finding of a multiplicity of listening skills would also have 
a bearing on the construction of tests of listening ability. If listening 
consists of several skills, then a diagnostic test of listening ability is 
desirable so that the strengths and weaknesses of individuals could 
be determined. Training in listening could then be tailored to the 
individual. A diagnostic test would also be important where a listen- 
ing test is used to evaluate the effectiveness of training in listening. 
Such a test would indicate which skills improve with a particular 
type of training and which do not. 


2) Uniform training in listening should be given to all students— 
In several reported listener training programs the training is given 
uniformly to all students in communication skills courses. The 
assumption underlying this approach is that all students will profit 
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from such training. This assumption needs to be investigated. One 
can take the position that many students are “good” listeners and 
that training these people in skills they already have will be a bore td 
them and a waste of money to the educational institution. This 
money might be more profitably spent on more intensive training for 
those who are “poor” listeners. 

It may further be argued that if listening consists of relatively 
unrelated component skills, a uniform training program which gives 
equal emphasis to all of these component skills will be wasteful. 
A student who is proficient in a particular skill will be getting 
superfluous training in this skill rather than additional training in 
some other skill in which he is less proficient. 

This type of thinking suggests a listening improvement service 
approach or a listening clinic approach to the problem of listening 
improvement. With such a system only those who lack proficiency 
in listening skills would get training and the training would be based 
on the particular deficiencies of the individual. It is assumed of 
course that there would be tests available adequate for the diagnostic 
measurement of listening proficiency. 


3) Listening skill is teachable—A basic assumption of all work in 
this area is that listening skill can be taught. This assumption needs 
further analysis. Unanswered is the question of what can be taught 
and how it can be taught. The answers to these questions await 
further research. If listening consists of component sub-skills then 
it may be that some of these skills are more teachable than others 
and therefore the bulk of teaching effort might be most profitably 
spent on teaching those skills that are most teachable. 

Related to the problem of teachability is the problem of teaching 
methods. Assuming that certain skills are teachable what are the 
most effective methods of teaching them? Consider the following 
procedure. An analysis is made of the listening behaviors of “good” 
listeners. It is found that “good” listeners do certain things that 
“poor” listeners do not do. One possible teaching procedure is to 
tell “poor” listeners (or all students who get training in listening) 
what the “good” listeners do. But this teaching approach may be 
very ineffectual. It is unlikely that “good” listeners pick up their 
good listening habits by being told how to listen well. The learning 
of these habits is probably a more subtle matter. An analogous 
situation may be found in learning to receive Morse code. A charac- 
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teristic of good code receivers is that they receive code in large 
chunks, i.e., they get whole phrases or whole sentences at a time. 
But before they can do this they have to pass through phases of 
receiving individual letters, and receiving groups of letters or words. 
Telling a beginner to receive phrases before he has mastered more 
elementary skills can be ineffectual and even harmful. Therefore it 
may be more important to find out how “good” listeners become 
good listeners than to find out what good listeners do. The develop- 
mental approach with emphasis on the acquisition of listening skills 
may lead to more effective teaching methods. Here again further 
research is called for. 


4) Listening skill is relatively independent of other psychological 
variables—The emphasis on listening as a skill sometimes seems to 
minimize the importance of other significant psychological variables. 
Listening skills may be dependent on intellectual, motivational, and 
personality variables. If this is true then it becomes important to 
determine to what extent differences among people in listening pro- 
ficiency are due to differences in intellectual, motivational and per- 
sonality variables. If much of the variation among individuals in 
listening ability can be attributed to these other psychological vari- 
ables, then it is unlikely that big changes in listening proficiency can 
be brought about without taking these variables into consideration. 
Taking these variables into account, however, would be an immense 
task requiring much more than college classroom training. Of course 
it may be that certain components of listening skill are quite in- 
dependent of these factors and that these component skills could be 
improved by relatively simple training procedures. But here again 
research is necessary to answer these basic questions. 


5) The effectiveness of training in listening can be evaluated by 
means of a listening test at the end of a training period ——One of 
the methods used to evaluate a program in listening training has been 
to give a listening test to an experimental and a control group and 
then to give training to the experimental group but not to the con- 
rol group. At the conclusion of training an equivalent test is given 
to both groups and if the experimental group is better than the con- 
trol group or shows greater improvement than the control group, the 
difference is taken as a measure of the effectiveness of the training 
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procedure. Such a method of evaluating a training program is in- 
adequate in several respects. 

First a distinction must be made between short term evaluation 
and long term evaluation. Improvement in score on a listening test 
taken shortly after training is not adequate evidence of the effective- 
ness of training unless it can also be shown that there are longer 
lasting effects of the training. We would want to know if the group 
which received training does better than the control group one year, 
two years, or even longer, after the conclusion of training. 

The very use of current listening tests as a means of evaluating 
a training program can be criticized. It is safe to assume that training 
in listening is not given to enable people to score highly on listening 
tests. It is hoped that the effects of training will be present in non- 
test situations. Though a person may “mobilize his listening energy” 
when he knows his listening is being tested, he may not consistently 
be a better listener in other listening situations after training. A bet- 
ter method of evaluating the effectiveness of a training program 
would be to test for listening proficiency after training in situations 
where the student is not aware, while he is listening, that his listen- 
ing is being tested. A training program that results in improved 
scores on a listening test may not necessarily produce improvements 
in listening under more natural conditions, unless the listening test 
constructed minimizes the possibility that individuals will mobilize 
their listening energy. 


Summary 


The argument is made that workers in the field of listening are 
guided in their thinking by implicit assumptions which may tend to 
oversimplify the problem. It is felt that current attempts to establish 
programs to teach listening skills suffer from a serious lack of basic 
information about listening behavior. In order to teach listening 
skills effectively more information about the nature of listening is 
required. This information must be based on basic research. Among 
the problem areas considered are the components of listening be- 
havior, kinds of training, the teachability of listening skills, the 
relation between listening and other psychological variables, and the 
problem of evaluating a training program. 














MASS COMMUNICATION AND THE TEACHER OF 
LANGUAGE ARTS 


E. W. ZreBARTH 


Dr. Frank Stanton, president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, recently said that there has been in American society and 
culture during the past two decades a quantum jump; an enormous 
leap forward, and that our communication environment has been an 
important part of it. This thought may be graphically illustrated by 
reviewing the changes made in the American living room over the 
last hundred years, and in an effort to determine what those changes 
imply for the society and culture of which we are a part. Let’s take 
a look at that living room: 


1850—the candle and the book 

1870—the kerosene lamp and the music box 

1890—the Welsbach gas burner and the national magazine 
1910—the carbon filament lamp and the gramophone 
1930—the incardescent bulb and the radio 

1950—the fluorescent lamp and the television set 


Of course, all change is not progress and all movement is not for- 
ward. Only an ill-trained social scientist would interpret these 
changes as symbolizing progress in all respects. But they do symbol- 
ize change, changes so vast and so comprehensive that the imagina- 
tion is staggered by the implications. 

I do not know precisely what the mass media have done to our 
culture and our tastes; and, in my opinion, neither does anyone 
else; but our research gives a few clues which we can hardly ignore. 
Taste is not an act of miraculous grace; it is a growth process. 
The gradation is, or should be, upward, and the mass media simply 
provide one step in what I agree should be a sharper gradation. 
We are reminded that more than $50,000,000 a year is spent by 
concert goers in America on serious music; not a criterion of the 
quality of either the music or the listening, but one index of a direc- 
tion in which we appear to be moving. It would be easy to develop 
more of such extremely impressive quantitative data, but as former 


E. W. Ziebarth— Dean and Professor, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Consultant, Midwest Radio-Television Corporation. 
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Commissioner Hennock of the FCC put it, such data may offer as 
little basis for appreciating the real significance of the mass media 
to the individuals of a free democratic society as a statement con- 
cerning the number of safety pins, baby bottles, and diapers would 
convey the importance of the oncoming population wave to America 
as a nation. 

None of us, I suppose, would care to place his own limitations 
on the potential of television, the newest and the most powerful 
of the mass media; certainly I do not pretend to see the limits of 
those expanding horizons. But returning to something Dr. Stanton 
said, I should like to emphasize that I feel with him I do know where 
television must: fail. It must fail in substituting itself, or in being 
substituted, for an active participation in the affairs of the free so- 
ciety of which we are all a part. And let us not forget that this is 
exactly what has been asked of television by many. It must not re- 
spond to that demand, and teachers of communication can play an 
enormously important part in seeing to it that it does not respond. 
Television will have a mass audience of course, but it must not be, it 
cannot be if we are to be genuinely free, a universal audience of 
homogenized tastes in a passive and leveled socity. If, as many sug- 
gest, television is in fact a mirror of society, we quite clearly face a 
problem less that of the television industry than of the social struc- 
ture itself. It is easy for us to sit back and speak scathingly of in- 
dustry malpractice without recognizing our own responsibility. The 
mass media, it has been said, are the Great Extension of almost every- 
thing. If we do not like what is being extended, our examination 
of it, and our criticism of it, must cut far deeper than the instrument 
of extension itself. 

Critical analyses of radio and television programming have too 
often been confined to reflections of personal taste in which the 
critic appears to feel with Disraeli that an agreeable and discrimin- 
ating person is a person who agrees with him. But the fact is, as 
Lyman Bryson has pointed out, that we do have good moving pic- 
tures— a few in a cinematic land of plenty; we do have good news- 
papers—some among many examples of shoddy journalistic practice; 
we do have good music—some in the great hurricane of syncopated, 
rhythmic, largely meaningless, noise; we do have good broadcasting 
and good television — some words of dispassionate reason are sprin- 
kled among the millions of banalities being aired each day. Some 
original, creative, thoroughly artistic and highly significant pro- 
grams are being aired. These moving pictures, these newspapers, and 
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this television and radio, are there because someone wants them. It 
seems clear to me that it is an important part of the responsibility 
of the teacher of communication to help enlarge that group, but in 
providing creative experiences we cannot depend upon the consumer’s 
expression of his own taste at any given point. It seems manifestly 
foolish to assume, for example, that the student who says that he 
does not like a certain kind of music or literature, is making a dis- 
criminating choice if he has never really had an opportunity to 
experience that kind of music or literature. Nor, I think, can we 
expect a general spontaneous discovery that Mark Twain was right 
when he said that “classical music is better than it sounds.” 

I am not, on the other hand, particularly impressed when my 
colleagues in the industry say that the American people are the best 
informed people in the world. My reply to that argument is simply 
that we are not as well informed as we must be, especially in this 
age when ignorance at any level is so desperately dangerous. In the 
struggle for survival in which we are currently engaged whether we 
want to be or not, it is precisely this dimension which is crucial in 
evaluating the mass media. The right of free men to full and free 
access to the most complete information draws a sharp distinction 
between the totalitarian and the free society. Here the responsibility 
of the mass media seems clear and urgent. 

The instruments which we employ in mass communication are 
essentially neutral, but with them we can present more ideas to more 
people in less time and more vividly and much more conveniently 
than has ever before been possible. Wider communication, however, 
of and by itself will not inevitably bring about a better society. It 
is possible to communicate almost anything. One can communicate 
evil and disaster, hate and ignorance, rigidity and authoritarianism, 
quite as easily as he can communicate a message of freedom and 
dignity. 

Clearly then, the mass media do need critics: they need critics 
who will engage in vigorous, severe, specific, informed and systematic 
criticism; criticism which will be applied with the slowly acquired 
expertness which makes criticism genuinely valuable. But ill-aimed 
and diffuse in its fire, poorly charged with inferior powder, the 
blunderbuss is not likely to be effective. Criticism must be a weapon 
of precision, and it cannot be used with precision by those who have 
no real critical standards to apply. It has been said that war talk 
by men who have been in war is almost always interesting; whereas 
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moon talk by a poet who has never been on the moon is almost cer- 
tain to be dull. It is also, I suspect, likely to be inaccurate! 

An infant industry, especially an enormously expensive one such 
as television, no matter how organized, could hardly succeed by giv- 
ing its audience what it did not like, but the mass media cannot 
fulfill their function by giving audiences only more and more of 
what they do like. The responsibility of these media goes far be- 
yond that. A nation whose living rooms are piped to a central source 
is somehow a more cohesive nation than it would otherwise be. We 
are not yet certain what that cohesiveness means, but I join with 
Dr. Stanton and those who believe that the unwanted Siamese twin 
of cohesiveness may be conformity. If it is indeed an unwanted twin, 
then it is up to the society as well as to the media which are its ex- 
tension, to see to it that such cohesiveness will mot mean conformity. 
The thought of thirty-six million pipelines to a few central sources 
conjures up a distressing picture of a levelled out, homogenized, con- 
forming, and possibly even mediocre, culture. This must not become 
the unique contribution of the mass media, and certainly it is up to 
those outside, as well as inside the industry, to see to it that it does 
not happen. Here I speak as one with a foot in each area. And those 
who suspect that one of my feet is therefore in the midst of a whirl- 
pool and the other in a placid pond, could hardly be more inaccurate. 
Each is in a very swiftly flowing stream indeed, and he who said 
“you cannot step into the same river twice” and was corrected by 
the critic who said “you cannot even step into the same river once,” 
might well have been talking, over two thousand years ago, about 
the dynamism of the mass media of 1956. 

Because I have an industry association as well as an academic 
one, teachers of communication frequently tell me that the work they 
are doing is not sufficiently “practical” in its orientation. I am sure 
that in many cases that is true. But I for one, am infinitely less 
concerned about the impracticality to which such people are usually 
referring than I am about the fragmented over-specialized training 
environment in which students of mass communication learn little 
of the basic matter with which they must eventually deal, but learn 
much about the techniques of operating equipment and about the 
mechanics of production. As teachers we must not concern our- 
selves with training on the technical level only, or even largely; in 
employing personnel in the industry we must not employ only those 
with technique training, but rather select those whose potential ceil- 
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ings are high and whose professional standards are built upon a 
truly broad educational foundation. 

My concern about the basic educational values to which I have 
referred is not diminished as I view the increasingly heavy concen- 
tration of television technique courses in many arts colleges through- 
out the country. Students apparently are expected to specialize more 
and more in less and less, even within this academic framework, 
without at the same time being encouraged to examine realistically 
the forces at work in the society which, through the mass media, they 
will presumably serve. In this area, teachers share an obligation 
which transcends the intensive training in the techniques of effective 
performance, or even for that matter, of effective communication. 

Genuine critical and creative ability, the ability to deal with 
problems of communicating in a free democratic society develops 
with knowledge and understanding, not only with increased skills. 
These are not universal abilities. We like to say that we teach people 
how to think, not what to think. That is a neat, pat kind of phrase, 
but we do not learn how to think in an intellecual vacuum, and we 
can hardly emphasize method out of relation to the materials with 
which that method deals; but there are, I am afraid, teachers who 
try it. Creative imagination in the language arts does not emerge 
full blown and mature as did Athena from the forehead of Zeus. It 
depends not only upon a wealth of skills and experience, but upon a 
vast background of meaningfully related ideas. I suppose the curric- 
ulum planner who talks about having students “solve problems, not 
acquire information,” is in fact likely to have them do both. If stu- 
dents are really to come to grips with problems, they must do so 
within a unified framework utilizing as fully as possible a rich body 
of information. I cannot believe that it is a two-valued orientation. 
We do not face a choice between solving problems or acquiring in- 
formation as these people would have us believe. We solve problems 
through information which is effectively and efficiently utilized. 

Perhaps Whitney Griswold, President of Yale, was thinking 
of one responsibility of the teacher of communication when he de- 
cried the passing of the lively art of conversation. He said that our 
coversation is drowned out by singing commercials in the world’s 
most productive economy that has so little to say for itself that it 
has to hum it. That it is hushed and shushed in dimly lighted par- 
lors by television audiences who used to read, argue, and even play 
bridge, an old-fashioned card game requiring speech. 
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Dr. Griswold believes that conversation in the best sense, and 
therefore communication, laid the foundation of the civilization we 
are dedicated to defend, and he says that it has been shouted down 
by devil’s advocates, thrown into disorder by points of order, and 
subdued by soft-voiced censors. If this is indeed the result of the 
ubiquity of the mass media, then those of us professionally concerned 
with either the mass media or the language arts might well examine 
our consciences, and conceive of conscience as something more than 
that thin small voice that warns us that someone is looking. 





Let me ask you for a minute to take a look at Joe— the fellow who’s 
working for you. He’s the most important person in his world— just as you 
and I think we’re the most important persons in our worlds. As Joe’s boss, 
the smartest thing you can do is to learn to think of Joe exactly as he thinks 
of himself. Start by considering everything about Joe important— his job, 
his home, his family, his thoughts, his emotions, his emotions. Treat Joe as 
an important person and he'll give the best that’s in him. 

—Charles Hoover 
“Is Your Moose Call in Tune.” 
Journal of the American Society of 
Training Directors, March-April, 1956 





If the tongue had not been framed for articulation, man would still be 
a beast in the forest. The same weakness and want, on a higher plane, oc- 
curs daily in the education of ardent young men and women. “Ah! you don’t 
understand me; I have never met with any one who comprehends me”: and 
they sigh and weep, write verses and walk alone in fault of power to express 
their precise meaning. In a month or two, through the favor of their good 
genius, they meet some one so related as to assist th ir volcanic estate, and, 
good communication being once established, they are thenceforward good citi- 
zens. It is ever thus. The progress is to accuracy, to skill, to truth, from 
blind force. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

“Plato; or, the Philosopher” 














LINGUISTICS AND THE PREPARATION OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHER 


Rosert L. WricHtT 


My thesis is a simple one: that prospective teachers of high school 
English are being poorly and wrongly prepared linguistically by our 
colleges. I propose to investigate some causes of this situation, to 
appraise some of its consequences, and to suggest. some possible 
solutions. 

A good many English departments seem to assume no responsi- 
bility for the after-graduation endeavors their majors will pursue; 
indeed, not a few departments would seem to have devoted them- 
selves to preparing cultivated eighteenth century gentlemen, but 
there are those departments who toy, albeit tentatively, with the 
extreme idea that some English majors may eventually teach in high 
schools, I am, of course, indulging myself here in indignant exag- 
geration. 

English departments often express pious hope that their majors 
will not be unaware of disciplines other than literature, and to a 
lesser degree, composition. As one catalogue pronouncement reads 
“_..a student majoring in English should have a broad acquaintance 
with other fields of human interest.” In another institution, the 
English department proposes that its majors must take courses in 
physical sciences or mathematics, biological science, and economics 
or sociology. At neither university is there any official indication that 
prospective teachers of high school English should acquaint them- 
selves with the nature of language and its role in human affairs. 
Both of these examples, I fear, are typical. 

It is not my plan to bore you with the specific demands which 
English departments make of their majors. I should, however, like 
to list the courses required for the major at one university, with 
the generalization that the list to follow could be paralleled at 
hundreds of institutions. 

Beyond Elementary Composition, one course in: 
Shakespeare 
Chaucer 


Robert L. Wright — Director of Writing Improvement Service, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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English Renaissance Literature 
or 
Pre-Renaissance Literature and Milton 
18th Century Literature 
19th Century Literature 
American Literature 

This institution offers a course called “Introduction to the Study 
of Language” as well as the more conventional Old English courses 
and Middle English. Without being more elusive than the giant sloth, 
an English major could avoid any or all of these courses. 

At some institutions, according to their catalogues, courses in 
linguistics—what few there are—are “recommended for majors.” 
I use the term few advisedly. One institution presents seventy-eight 
English courses exclusive of Business English and English for Foreign 
Students. Only one linguistics course, “The Historical Background 
of Modern English,” is listed. Courses with titles similar to this 
are likely to carry the label: “not taught, 1955-56.” At many 
schools, recommendations for English majors must come from depart- 
mental advisors, for they surely do not appear in print. At a great 
many schools, no courses in linguistics are available, or only Beowulf 
and perhaps Middle English, courses generally more popular with 
graduate students than with undergraduates. Only a very few 
institutions—especially those with strong teacher-training traditions 
—require one or more courses in linguistics. 

If I have seemed to indicate that a student might learn modern 
linguistics only in a course so labelled, I have been guilty of over- 
simplification. Surely an observant and intelligent undergraduate, 
sensitive to what he sees, hears, and reads, could not fail to make 
certain meaningful generalizations about the nature and use of lan- 
guage. Equally surely modern linguistics must play a part in any 
sensible freshman course in composition or communication, and I 
would not deny its influences in English courses of any nature. It 
would seem, nevertheless, that to leave such instruction to the 
vagaries of chance, to accept as undisciplined an approach to linguis- 
tics, to refuse to insist upon the requirement of a course in language 
as basic for any person planning to teach high school English, is 
to take language as peripheral rather than central in the course 
of human affairs. I would not have it so. 

There are many reasons why prospective teachers of high school 
English receive little or no instruction in linguistics. Causes of this 
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situation include (1) the multiplication of state-imposed or institu- 
tion-imposed required courses which leave the teacher little time 
for electives, (2) the relatively insignificant position occupied in 
many English departments by linguistic studies, (3) departmental 
barrier lines created by linguistics courses taught outside the English 
department, and (4) the unrealistic nature of most linguistics 
courses now available to students. Let us consider these causes one 
by one. 

When I speak of the state-imposed required courses, I suspect 
that many will think I am decrying certain courses in education. 

I cannot deny that many of the education courses now required 
for future teachers seem only tenuously related to the task at hand, 
repetitious, and insignificant as compared to other courses which 
the student might better be studying. I could make the same charge 
against the offerings of other departments, but perhaps the ubiquity 
of the education courses makes them more obvious targets. As I 
shall point out later, I believe much can be salvaged here. Par- 
ticularly to be resented are those courses imposed on a// students by 
pressure groups which bring influence to bear on state legislatures 
or other susceptible bodies. I am thinking of such courses as re- 
quired Hygiene (in Indiana), required Conservation (in Wisconsin), 
required State History in dozens of states, and se on. All of these 
courses are undoubtedly of value and well-inteaded, but I would 
rather the doctors of the university, rather thun the laymen of the 
AMA, American Legion, and the DAR made the diagnosis. 

I have implied in a footnote that linguistics and the linguistics 
teacher may expect to occupy a position of low prestige in the usual 
English department, where values are almost completely literature- 
oriented. A department head may make a demi-bow toward the 
established Anglo-Saxon and Middle English courses, but even in 
an institution in which hordes of graduate students create some 
demand for his commodities, the linguistics man drinks coffee alone 
and watches his colleagues gallop by in the race for salary and 
promotion. He may never be given the chance to develop marketable 
eccentricities, for no one will notice his performance. 

It may seem a truism that a student generally receives English 
credit only for courses in the English department. Consequently, 
only the most venturesome of students may be expected to take 
courses in the study of language when such courses are offered 
outside the department. There ave good and legitimate reasons for 
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the existence of linquistics courses outside the English department. 
Certainly we must give fervent thanks for the departments of 
linguistics and for their products, but when basic language courses 
whirl off centrifugally from English departments, they sometimes 
find strange and unlikely resting places. Only with initiative and 
considerable good luck will even the most receptive under-graduate 
discover that such courses exist. A solution here seems almost too 
simple. 

Let me say that if I were hiring teachers in secondary schools, 
and a candidate presented himself, bearing photostatic proof that 
he had passed through an American college, I should look carefully 
at the courses he had taken. If I discovered the usual concentration 
in composition and literature, I should be—for a moment—a trifle 
gloomy, but I should not be surprised. If I discovered composition 
and literature and a course in Old English, I should be astounded 
but not necessarily over-jubilant. If I discovered composition and 
literature and a course or two in the development of modern English, 
in American English, or in something similarly labelled, I should 
be downright ecstatic. Unfortunately most candidates would have 
had no opportunity to explore courses such as these. The influence 
of the graduate school has sometimes made Anglo-Saxon and its 
philological relatives available to undergraduates, but beyond such 
patriarchal benevolence we have rarely gone. 

The consequences of the present situation are serious indeed. 
The English teacher who inadequately understands the language 
he teaches transmits no more than he knows. When college freshmen 
reach us, they appear totally ignorant of the social-societal charac- 
ter of language, devoid of any comprehension of the part structure 
plays in writing, speaking, and reading, and inoculated with the 
germs of Latinate grammar, which they have come to regard with 
fear and revulsion. College teachers must then deal, not only with 
those possessing inadequate preparation, but with those stuffed 
with linguistic half-truths and dependent upon the authoritarian 
dicta of the spiritual descendents of Bishop Lowth and Lindley 
Murray. The conclusion is plain: linguistically sterile high school 
teachers turn out linguistically sterile students, choose linguistically 
sterile textbooks, and so linguistic sterility is perpetuated. 

Permit me a handful of recommendations: (1) Let us encourage 
the requirement of at least one basic course in the nature of lan- 
guage for all prospective English teachers. (2) Let us see that 
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linguistics courses primarily intended for teachers be established 
on each of our campuses. (3) Let us give full support to greater 
inclusion of linguistic principles in methods courses. (4) Let us 
create language-arts programs which will allow inter-departmental 
exploration by future English teachers. (We could all examine with 
profit the program at San Francisco State College.) (5) Let us 
do what we can to promote language-oriented freshman courses for 
all students. (6) Let us popularize without unduly diluting the 
significant findings of scientific linguists. (7) Let us see that relevant 
linguistics courses taught outside the English department be provided 
also with English course numbers: thus, linguistics 101 might also 
be taken as English 101 by English majors. (8) Let us resist through 
our professional organizations any attempts by pressure groups 
to annex more of our precious time. Finally, (9) let us encourage 
college teacher-high school teacher exchanges so that isolation, that 
deterrent to communication which now blocks our progress, might 
become less a handicap to our successful accomplishment of the 
mutual goal. 

Our task becomes one of persuasion. We must persuade depart- 
ment heads, college presidents, state legislators, and boards of 
trustees. We must, if necessary, persuade our selves; that is, we 
must overcome our prejudices for the greater good of our students. 
We must go to our colleagues and to the curriculum makers and 
to those who pass on the curriculum makers, and we must not 
fail to convince them. 

We must demonstrate and emphasize the need for high school 
English teachers who are as linguistic Jukes and semantic Kallikaks. 
In a time in which a totalitarian regime can be called a “People’s 
Republic,” in which “controversial” has become a term of deroga- 
tion, and in which nonsensical ideas about grammar interfere with 
effective communication, we cannot evade our professional responsi- 
bilities. We must see to it that future high school English teachers 
receive the best linguistics instruction it is within our power to offer. 





If a man has talent and cannot use it, he has failed. If he has talent 
and uses only half of it, he has partly failed. If he has talent and learns 
somehow to use the whole of it, he has gloriously succeeded, and won a satis- 
faction and a triumph few men will ever know. 
—Thomas Wolfe 














PREJUDICE: ITS DYNAMICS AND CONSEQUENCES 
Vernon A. LANGILLE 


By rhetorical definition, prejudice is an unfavorable opinion or 
feeling formed beforehand or without knowledge, thought, or reason. 
Ambrose Bierce, the journalist and short story writer, defined it 
as “a vagrant opinion without visible means of support.” Francois 
Voltaire stated his position more forcefully. “Prejudice,” he wrote, 
“is the reason of fools.” Both of these statements condemn prejudice 
as a bad thing. And that, precisely, is what has been going on 
among thinking people for as far back as you care to go in social 
history. Nearly everybody condemns prejudice. But condemnation 
gets us nowhere. So let’s try to understand what it is we’re con- 
demning. 

There are two kinds of prejudice—negative prejudice, thinking 
ill of others without sufficient warrant, and positive prejudice, think- 
ing favorably of others without sufficient warrant. Both types 
involve a fixation which is prior to or independent of actual knowl- 
edge or experience. Positive prejudice usually creates no social prob- 
lems. Negative prejudice, on the other hand, is responsible for 
untold waste and human suffering throughout the world. 


Cultural Prejudice 


The problem of prejudice in culture arises from the fact that 
differences between cultural or ethnic groups are emphasized while 
uniformities are overlooked. Murdock, the sociologist, determined 
by careful study that there are far more similarities running 
through cultures than the average person is willing to admit. He 
found such practices as age-grouping, bodily adornment, cleanli- 
ness training, community organization, cooperative labor, courtship, 
marriage, dancing, dream interpretation, education, etiquette, faith 
healing, property rights, propitiation of supernatural beings, sexual 
restrictions and taboos, soul concepts, and social status common to 
all human cultures. These practices, although functionally alike, 
differ in detail from one culture to another. Value judgments placed 


Vernon A. Langille— Community Relations Specialist, the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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on these observable differences foster preconceptions. People who 
eat with their fingers, for example, are ‘unclean.” People who wor- 
ship in unfamiliar ways are “heathen.” 

From 2 sociological viewpoint, the mores of a group will de- 
termine what is acceptable and what is disdainful practice in a 
particular group. “Right behavior” in this sense becomes what the 
members of the group have inherited and have been taught. Con- 
science is the voice of the mass rather than the voice of an individual 
dissenter. Thus it becomes clear that when one group is judged by 
another, that judgment is almost certain to be prejudiced. 

In Rhodesia, a white truck driver passes a group of idle natives 
and mutters: “They’re lazy brutes.” A few hours later he sees them 
heaving sacks of grain onto a truck, singing in rhythm to their 
work. “Savages,” he grumbles. “What do you expect?” In the 
West Indies two decades ago, it was customary for natives to hold 
their noses when an American passed along the street. The English 
said about the Yanks early in World War II: They’re over-paid, 
over-indulgent, and over here.” Polish people often called the Uk- 
ranians “reptiles,” to express their contempt for a group they regard- 
ed as ungrateful, revengeful, wily, and treacherous. The Germans 
called their neighbors to the east “Polish cattle.” The Poles retaliated 
with “Prussian swine.” 


Racial Prejudice 


Racial prejudice feeds on two principal false assumptions: that 
the core for categorization of social differences is color, and that 
there are clear-cut lines of demarcation between people of different 
skin pigmentation. Most people know, or at least suspect, that 
color is hereditary. They are deeply impressed by the inexorability 
of heredity. They see it working in their own families. Junior re- 
sembles Dad, and Sis looks like Mother. If physical, physiological, 
mental, and temperamental traits run in families, why not in races? 

One reason, of course, is that many of the so-called resemblances 
in a family—personality, disposition, temperament, behavior—are 
learned rather than inherited. Another is that a race is not a family 
but millions of families with little opportunity for unified genetic 
composition. Unaware of these scientific facts, the average person 
will bridge the gap quickly, concluding that Orientals are by hered- 
ity sly and treacherous; that Jewish people are highly endowed with 
a strong, common trait of acquisitiveness; that Negro blood is 
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still dangerously close to its animal ancestry. Carry the generaliza- 
tion process one step further and you arrive at such conclusions as 
“dark-skinned Latins are deceitful”; “the Armenians in California 
are poor credit risks”; “flashily dressed men are gamblers.” 

Thus, a kind of folklore about the races is built up. It is based 
on a kernel of truth which nine times out of ten won’t stand up 
under examination. Scientific knowledge is accepted when that 
knowledge seems to support the prejudice pattern, and rejected 
when it weakens the pattern. Darwin’s theory of evolution, for 
example, is much more useful to a peddler of prejudice than the 
findings of a geneticist in the field of heredity. 

Racism differs from region to region and from country to country. 
The Negro in this country is given a lower status than any other 
minority group. This is not true in England. The Negro in America 
enjoys higher social status in the North than he does in the South, 
despite the fact that there is no racial difference between Northern 
and Southern Negroes. There is quite a difference, however, be- 
tween the attitudes of Southern whites and Northern whites towards 
Negroes. The basic reason for this difference lies in a body of 
preconceived ideas about Negro status and role, conditioned by 
more than a hundred years of slavery. Reconstruction in the South 
—especially in attitudes—has been going on steadily ever since 
the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Racism is further complicated by a number of separate evalu- 
ations relating to specific social situations. Many people who would 
not object to their children attending school with Negro children 
object to residing in the same neighborhood with them. Such a 
prejudice pattern is strongly influenced by economic considerations. 
Other persons who accept Negroes in the neighborhood object to 
their children having Negro playmates. Some persons who do not 
object to working with Negroes, or having them as servants in their 
homes to prepare meals and take care of the children would bar 
them from membership in their lodges or churches. 


Group Prejudice 


Some of the most active prejudice in this country—prejudice 
that explodes into hate and violence—stems from ethnocentrism. 
The group to which a person belongs is, for him, an in-group. In 
relation to it, all other groups are out-groups. Members of an in- 
group all use the term, “we,” with the same significance. How often 
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have you heard a group referred to as “people like ourselves,” by 
which the speaker means to convey certain qualities of group mem- 
bership—white, middle class, educated, salaried, and so on? Such 
unthinking remarks carry a tremendous amount of subconscious 
in-group loyalty. 

It is literally impossible to escape in-group membership. As 
Gordon Allport has it: 


In every society on earth the child is regarded as a member of his 
parents’ group. He belongs to the same race, stock, family tradition, 
religion, caste, and occupational status. To be sure, in our society, 
he may when he grows older escape certain of these memberships, but 
not all. The child is ordinarily expected to acquire his parents’ loyal- 
ties and prejudices; and if the parent because of his group-member- 
ship is an object of prejudice the child too is automatically victimized. 


In-groups exist in every society of the world, with membership re- 
strictions ranging from very rigid to rigid to less rigid. But nowhere 
are the restrictions what you might call loose. The most rigid in- 
groups appear in static societies; the least rigid in dynamic societies. 

While group prejudice is based on the same fallacies underlying 
cultural and racial prejudice, it has an additional economic dimen- 
sion. In American society we can break down class structure into 
three groups—the lower class, the middle class, and the upper 
class. This is, of course, a gross simplification of the many shades 
of differences that can be found in our society, since highbrow, 
middlebrow, and lowbrow distinctions can be found in the middle 
class alone. But for the purposes of this paper, the simple, three- 
class breakdown will suffice. 

There is enough social distance between the top and bottom 
crusts of this structure for these two classes to escape any serious 
prejudices based on economic factors alone. Prejudice based on 
other evaluations and situations does arise, of course; but for the 
most part the upper crust can afford to be neutral, or even patron- 
izing, in its feelings toward the lower crust. Between the two crusts, 
like filling in a pie, is the hugh American middle class with one 
of the strongest “get-ahead” complexes that any civilization has 
ever witnessed. 

America seems to be literally full of people who are doing a 
little better than their fathers did and want their children to do 
better still. This is what you might call an “upward-oriented” group. 
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Its members are naturally very conscious of competition and op- 
portunity. This group is not at the top, but neither is it at the 
bottom. It is midway between the two extremes, a basically insecure 
position. There are all sorts of built-in fears here—fear of slipping 
back, fear of not moving up, fear of not being able to maintain 
Status quo. 

These people are told that one cannot stand still. You either 
move forward or you lose ground. Yet, stand still they must until 
the appropriate time comes to inch upward. The members of such 
a group can be aroused to resentfulness very easily by the group 
below struggling to improve status. Hostility results and stereotypes 
are born. Derogatory epithets are introduced into the language— 
Nigger, Kike, Mick, Wop, Chink, to name a few. 

The middle class regards itself as “the better class of people,” 
and considers the lower class the invading group. The lower class 
stereotype is fashioned to represent everything that the “better 
class” has risen above—slovenliness, ineptitude, crudity, stupidity, 
ignorance. This is ethnocentrism—the blind approval of one’s own 
group and the rejection of all other groups. 

Sitting securely above the middle class, like the lid on a bubbling 
pot, is the “smug” upper class with its own code of membership 
and rules for admission. Epithets are exchanged here too. “Snobs,” 
charges the middle class. “Boors,” replies the upper class. While 
economic-engendered fomentation and frustration go on among the 
three social classes, racial prejudice produces its own interactions 
up and down the social ladder. Whites on the bottom rung charac- 
teristically display anti-Negro prejudice more bitterly than do whites 
on the top rung. The reverse situation holds for anti-Semitism, 
which seems relatively more pronounced at the higher socio-economic 
levels than at the lower. This latter condition is real cause for 
concern because it supposedly involves the nation’s most cultured, 
most talented, most intelligent, and most educated citizens. 

Thus does group prejudice, like cancer, cut across all strata of 
society, all callings, all professions, all ages, all religions. Four-fifths 
of the American population bear feelings of hostility toward some 
group. 

Personal Prejudice 


There is an old Christian maxim which states that “Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” If the heart harbors 
prejudice, how did it get there? 
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Sociologists and psychologists have established that prejudice is 
neither instinctive nor hereditary. Very young children do not show 
race prejudice. Their likes and dislikes for other children are based 
upon criteria other than physical appearance. But as soon as they 
are able to repeat adult evaluations they take on the characteristic 
race prejudices of their group. Dr. Mary Ellen Goodman of Welles- 
ley found prejudice among children of nursery school age. She 
suggests that prejudice can be firmly rooted at the age of six. 
Thus the average person has a whole lifetime to live with and re- 
inforce his prejudices. 

The deeply prejudiced-person, according to one survey of 2,000 
persons, is one who received little genuine love as a child, resented 
it, and continued through life harboring unexpressed anger toward 
his parents. He probably is unaware of his anger and probably 
wouldn’t express it if he were aware of it. This feeling of having 
been exploited disposes him to exploitation of others. There’s a 
line in Sir Richard Burton’s “Arabian Nights” which says in 
effect: “The dearest ambition of the slave is not to be free, but 
to have a slave of his own.” 

The deeply prejudiced also show a lack of warmth and convic- 
tion about their relations with members of the opposite sex. The 
same mixed-up attitude they held toward their parents as children 
—surface admiration coupled with underlying anger—appears in 
their feelings about their sweethearts and marital partners. They 
hate Republicans, hate the English, hate aggressive people, hate 
women, hate men. And whenever a psychiatrist finds such violent 
prejudices, he begins searching for the internal conflicts which he 
knows are there. 

Stereotypes can be countered with correct information, but hos- 
tility requires more careful analysis if the emotional mechanism that 
triggered it is to be located. Hostility involves feelings of inferiority, 
uncertainty, insecurity, jeopardy, and threat. It has to do with the 
relations of an individual to other individuals, to the group, and 
to himself. The way we feel about others is very frequently the 
way we secretly feel about ourselves. We project. Hate follows a 
vicious circle. As Tacitus, who lived from 54 to 119 A. D., ob- 
served: “It belongs to human nature for people to hate those 
they have injured.” When we hurt others out of prejudice, we hate 
ourselves for it. Hate begets guilt. Guilt begets hostility. Hostility 
begets injury. And injury begets more hate. It would seem that 
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there can be no real peace where prejudice rages—neither world- 
wide, nor nation-wide, nor in the family, nor in the individual. 
Prejudice is a form of war. 


Patterns of Prejudice 


The most observable consequences of our collective prejudices 
are discrimination and segregation. A group subjected to discrimina- 
tory treatment usually finds itself segregated. A segregated group, 
on the other hand, certainly is being discriminated against. So the 
dividing line separating discrimination from segregation is very 
thin. Discrimination and segregation result from literally millions 
of positive and negative attitude combinations held by all the 
members of a given society. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that not every individual who is prejudiced engages in dis- 
crimination. Neither are all non-prejudiced persons free from 
committing discriminatory acts. 

This shouldn’t be surprising. Men don’t always behave as they 
believe, or as they profess to believe. The inconsistency here is 
between creed and deed. Most people believe in the American 
creed—the human right to full equity and opportunity, irrespective 
of race or religion or ethnic origin. But how many of us are willing 
to give to every human being every right which we claim for our- 
selves? 

This contradiction between creed and deed is what Gunnar 
Myrdal, the eminent sociologist, chose to call “an American 
dilemma.” He might well have termed it “a human dilemma,” 
because thinking people everywhere face this common problem: 
how to live in accordance with what they believe in and know 
to be right. To further our understanding of how individual prejudice 
relates to consequences, Myrdal developed what he called a Typology 
of Ethnic Prejudice and Discrimination. His Typology breaks 
down attitudes of people, in terms of the American creed of full 
equity, into four types: 

Type I, the Unprejudiced Non-Discriminator, is the All-Weather 
Liberal. He adheres to the creed in both belief and practice. His 
environment doesn’t sway him. 

Type II, the Unprejudiced Discriminator, is a Fair-Weather 
Liberal. He is the man of expediency. He will hold his tongue and 
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implicitly acquiesce in discrimination by others if it is in his per- 
sonal interest to do so. 

Type III, the Prejudiced Non-Discriminator, is a Fair-Weather 
Illiberal. He reluctantly conforms to the creed. He does not really 
believe in it, but pretends he does in order to avoid having to 
defend his real convictions. 

Type IV, the Prejudiced Discriminator, is the All-Weather 
Illiberal. This man does not believe in the creed and his behavior 
is consistent with his unbelief. He consistently translates his preju- 
dice into actual discrimination. 

Of these four types, Type II, the Fair-Weather Liberal, or 
Unprejudiced Discriminator, is the easiest to convert to open- 
mindedness. The most difficult to convert, of course, is Type IV, 
the All-Weather Illiberal, or Prejudiced Discriminator. 


Consequences and Effects of Prejudice 


The combined force of mass prejudice translated into discrimin- 
ation and segregation can be felt in every phase of our national 
life. I have selected three broad areas for comment: its effects on 
the private citizen, its effects on the nation as a whole, and its 
effects on international relations. 

Effects on the private citizen. The private citizen who happens 
to be a member of a segregated group will live under many of the 
following handicaps that go with a second-class citizenship: 


1) If he is a Southern Negro, he may not be permitted to vote, 
to serve on a jury, to hold public office, or to exercise many 
of the other rights and responsibilities considered vital to a 
properly functioning democratic process. 

2) He will be denied free access to many of the public and 
private institutions that are so important in the lives of 
people—hospitals, welfare associations, and places of enter- 
tainment. 

3) He will not have equal opportunity with whites to educate 
himself and develop his natural capacities. 

4) Lacking in education, he will be lacking in earning power. 

5) If he lands a job, his lack of skill will make him the last 
to be hired, the first to be fired. 

6) He and his family will reside in a permissive ghetto character- 

ized by disease, crime, poverty, filth, and human exploitation. 
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7) He will come and go by certain entrances and exits, use 
only the designated pay windows and stairways, buy in cer- 
tain stores, use the authorized telephone booths. 

8) He will live out his life subjected daily to insult, embarrass- 
ment, and varied forms of indignity inflicted upon him 
by his “superiors.” 


While Negroes constitute the largest single minority in this 
country—ten per cent of the total population—, they are by no 
means the only minority group. There are sizeable Puerto Rican, 
Philippine, Japanese, native Indian, and Chinese minorities which 
add up to more than a million persons. The Jewish minority alone 
represents some five million people. That makes a total of some 
20 million members of minority groups in this country, all sub- 
jected to varying degrees of segregation and discrimination. 

Considerable evidence has been collected to prove that prejudice 
exacts a toll of undesirable consequences on the majority doing the 
segregating and discriminating as well as on the minority dis- 
criminated against. Of 500 psychologists, sociologists, and social 
anthropologists polled on this subject at a national meeting, 83 
per cent believed that enforced segregation had detrimental effects 
on the group enforcing the segregation. 

A white person living in a state or municipality that enforces 
segregation does not have the option of deciding whether or not 
he wishes to sit in the “Jim Crow” section of a bus, attend an 
educational meeting with Negroes, send his children to a school which 
enrolls Negro children, or dine in a restaurant with a Negro 
colleague or friend. He is forced to observe the segregation code. 
Ralph Bunche, arbitrator of national and international disputes, 
made a good point when he said: “An underlying assumption be- 
hind the segregation laws has to be that in the absence of such 
laws many . . . whites would voluntarily associate with Negroes.” 

Another area of damage and disturbance to the majority con- 
cerns the factor of personal, internal conflict. For those persons 
who pick up their prejudice from the cultural environment and are 
not too deeply involved in it emotionally, a dilemma develops be- 
tween their discriminatory practices on the one hand and their 
Hebraic-Christian values on the other. Such people learn that equal 
treatment for all persons and the brotherhood of man are basic 
values in the shaping and guiding of one’s conduct, but are con- 
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strained to sanction attitudes of hostility, superiority, and aloofness 
toward certain minority groups. This provides a perfect setting 
for internal conflict, tension, and guilt. 

Effects on the nation as a whole. The effects of prejudice upon 
our national life can be divided into two separate categories: spirit- 
ual and economic. 

From the spiritual point of view—a point of view based on moral 
and ethical principles—prejudice in action is a retrogression from 
the great American ideal. The strength of our democracy is in- 
herent in its diversity. But beyond our differences—tracial, cultural, 
religious—there must be a pervading solidarity. When what should 
be irrelevant differences as to race, religion, and cultural back- 
ground become absolute separation, a kind of social poison is se- 
creted that destroys the united front, the allied effort, the con- 
solidated purpose which a nation must have in order to attain its 
fullest strength and greatness. A child growing up in an atmosphere 
of prejudice is faced with a perpetual reminder that creed is one 
thing and deed another, and that the world of his parents counte- 
nances this hypocrisy. The results of such contradictory teachings 
are evident in many areas of grownup activity—graft in govern- 
ment, demagoguery in politics, breaches of ethics in the professions, 
abuses of trust in some of our leading institutions. 

The economic cost to our nation of prejudice in action is 
staggering. This cost stems from a number of major sources. Prob- 
ably the greatest of these are the loss of production and the loss 
of markets for goods. In a free enterprise system, capacity for 
consumption—the market— is geared to personal income. Personal 
income, in turn, is geared to productivity, and productivity is gear- 
ed to training, education, and job skill. It is a tremendous capital 
loss, therefore, for millions of Negro workers to be employed at 
jobs which do not maximize their capacity to produce. Because 
he isn’t producing and earning at capacity, the Negro worker’s 
family isn’t consuming at capacity either. This loss in market 
outlets for manufactured goods has been variously estimated at 
between nine billion and twelve billion dollars a year. 

The cost of slums to the nation in dollars and human suffering 
is incalculable. The average slum area in the average American 
city contains about one-third of the city’s population although it 
occupies only one-fifth of the residential area. It absorbs 45 per 
cent of the city’s total tax revenue. Slums produce 45 per cent of 
the average big city’s major crimes, 55 per cent of its juvenile de- 
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linquency, 50 per cent of its disease, and 60 per cent of its tubercu- 
losis victims. Discrimination and segregation severely restrict the 
best possible development and use of human skills, lower the 
potential production and purchasing power of the nation, and add 
to the taxpayer’s social service burden. 

Effects on international relations. To say that race prejudice 
in this country damages our reputation in the court of world affairs 
is a gross understatement. There are those who maintain that 
discrimination as practiced in America is the greatest single threat 
to our foreign policy, and could conceivably become a real threat 
to this country’s future security. 

At a time when we, and the rest of the Free World, are fran- 
tically seeking to get acceptance of the democratic philosophy among 
Asians, Orientals, Africans, Middle Easterners, and even Russians, 
I should not have to labor the tremendous import of this assertion. 
It is always a shock to peoples of other lands that the world’s 
greatest democracy tolerates discrimination against its minority 
groups. We need not go to India or China or Africa to see the 
effects of our policies on dark-skinned peoples. Our neighbors to the 
immediate south—the Pan-American countries in particular—can- 
not avoid observing our treatment of people like themselves. Mexico, 
for instance, is 85 per cent Indian by race. Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
Peru are predominately Indian. An Indian in the United States is 
still a second-class citizen and is not likely ever to overcome the 
social stigma which goes with that role. 

The United Nations, of which this country is a principal expon- 
ent, has attracted more people of foreign lands to our shores than 
ever before. The “have-nots” of the world are mightily impressed 
by the UN and the high principles and ideals on which it is founded. 
They hear sincere pleas for tolerance and human dignity throughout 
the world community by our statesmen and other Western World 
leaders. Yet, what they see in their travels around our country does 
not bear out what they hear at the conference tables and in the 
assembly halls. Every man in he world whose skin is some color 
other than white—and that includes roughly two-thirds of the 
world’s population—wants to know about the future of the Negro 
in America. Lifing the artificial burden of prejudice from the 
shoulders of 16 million of our people might do more to impress the 
countries we want as our friends than all the gold stored at Fort 
Knox. 
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NOTES, QUOTES, AND ANECDOTES 


The following letter was received recently by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in Washington. 
Gentlemen: 


I have a lot in Waukesha measuring about 80’ x 80’. How 
much will you offer me not to plant wheat on this lot? 


I also have another lot which is 40’ longer than the above 
mentioned lot. For a limited time only—if you act fast—I 
will not plant wheat on this larger lot for the same price that 
I will not plant wheat on the smaller lot. 


Awaiting your check. 
K. L. W. 


Here is a clear-cut case of an attempt to initiate two-way com- 
munication on a “one-way” channel. The folly of such a practice is 
clarified by Alex Bavelas in “How to Talk to the Boss,” (Harper’s, 
July, 1955). Speaking of “the participative WE” (for good public 
relations, spelled with W, not M), Bavelas makes it clear that Jun- 
ior must never refer to his SUPERIOR as “sylvester old boy, or 
wilbur, or clarence, no matter how condescending the boss may be; 
unless, of course, Junior wants to risk being classified as an “in- 
creeper.” The employment of the participative pronouns by juniors 
when addressing Superiors,” he says, “should always follow and 
never precede evidence that participation is invited.” 

The participative we (not to be confused with the corporation 
we, the editorial we, or the matrimonial we) theoretically permits 
a sense of contribution and joining with others for a common pur- 
pose, and furnishes a motive for congenial and mutually satisfactory 
group activity. As Douglas McGregor said (in an address before 
the Society for the Advancement of Management, in Cleveland): 
“Tt gives recognition to people as human beings—individually and 
in their group relations—and it brings dignity and meaning to 
their jobs. . . . It offers, par excellence, a way to encourage the 
development of genuine personal responsibility among all mem- 
bers of the organization, and with it, the freedom which is always 
lacking when control is centralized.” 

The word participation, as Leo B. Moore has pointed out (Har-- 
vard Business Review, Jan—Feb., 1956), has, however, been dis- 
torted so often in pious speeches and house organ editorials, and 
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has been applied so often as a gimmick or a manipulative device 
that to some it has bad connotations. Far too often it conceals 
ulterior personal motives: You let me make up your mind, and 
then you stick to it. 

Carl Sandburg, in The People, Yes, supplies this example of “the 
participative we” with its bias showing: 

“So you want to divide all the money there is and give every 
man his share?” 

“That’s it. Put it all in one big pile and split it even for every- 
body.” 

“And the land, the gold, silver, oil, copper, you want that di- 
vided up?” 

“Sure—an even whack for all of us.” 

“Do you mean that to go for horses and cows?” 

“Sure—why not?” 

“And how about pigs?” 

“Oh to hell with you—you know I got a couple of pigs.” 

—c.m.b. 





When we say significantly: “They do not speak the same language”. . . 
we mean that two persons . . . have not found the way to reach each other’s 
minds. Their failure to communicate is a matter not of vocabulary, but of 
emotion. Fear, suspicion, or jealousy nullifies the sense of the words they use. 

—Jacques Barzun 





The inability of people to operate effectively in group situations is almost 
universal. Anyone familiar with the average committee, with its difficulties 
in reaching decisions, its incomplete discussions and immature ideas, its per- 
sonality clashes and emotional stress, and its inability to move from decision 
into action, should have no difficulty accepting this statement. This group 
inability has served to reinforce further the acceptance of the group leader 
as a group policeman ready to coax or bludgeon the irresponsible group mem- 
ber into productivity . . . The responsibility of the leader to help a group 
define its own problems, organize itself intelligently for production, and to 
train its own members to better carry out group responsibilities has not fre- 
quently been considered. 

—L. P. Bradford, 
Case Study of a Basic Skill 
Training Group 
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POSTSCRIPTS AND QUERIES 


A REPLY TO MR. DRUM’S REPLY 


“For more than 2500 years now, the stinging jibes of Plato’s 
‘cookery’ has [sic] rung in the ears of speech teachers like an annoy- 
ing tinitis,” declares Mr. Dale D. Drum in the Spring, 1956, issue 
of the JouRNAL or Communication. And for an equal period have 
we rhetoricians dodged these as best we could and flung back barbs 
of our own. One would think that a debate of twenty-five centuries 
duration would have been settled at last, but it is not the nature of 
either philosophers or rhetoricians (where one can distinguish be- 
tween them) to treat any matter as settled. 

It was therefore with only mild surprise that we read Mr. Drum’s 
article, and that not because of the basic issue discussed. It was only 
surprising to find these arguments pressed against Dr. Thomas R. 
Lewis’ article appearing in the Fall, 1955, issue of the Journal. 

Before advancing further, I urge the reader to examine the two 
articles in question. He may then spare himself the burden of finish- 
ing this one. 

Mr. Drum has denied most emphatically that speech training is 
shallow technically, and has flailed mightily the resurrected corpus 
of elocutionism, but he has missed Dr. Lewis’ article by a country 
mile. Indeed, Dr. Lewis and Mr. Drum are in basic agreement. That 
this fact should have escaped Mr. Drum’s attention, and that the two 
articles should have appeared in the Journal of Communication seems 
an ironic comment on the difficulties yet to be surmounted by those 
of us who are interested in the communication process. 

Mr. Drum seems to sense a disagreement between himself and 
Dr. Lewis on two points. The first of these is concerned with whether 
speech training is a matter of implanting mere skills. He says that 
mere skill has no place in the academic curriculum. Surely, Mr. 
Drum does not mean what he seems to say here. He cannot believe 
that we should do away with training in mathematics, art, music, 
astronomy, grammar, engineering, foreign language, and composi- 
tion, or that we should relegate them to that special limbo reserved 
for “trade school” subjects. Surely he must know that these highly 
respected academic disciplines are concerned very largely if not 
exclusively with developing mere skills. 
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If cooking, carpentry and bricklaying are skills, then so are 
mathematical physics and philosophy; and if Dr. Lewis is wrong in 
defining “skill” so broadly, then Einstein and Broad are excellent 
company. So are the presidents of most American colleges and uni- 
versities, who overwhelmingly endorse the notion that the whole pur- 
pose of higher education is, in effect, to develop skill in the complex 
art of living in a democratic society. The reason for the phenomenal 
growth of the speech field in recent decades is simply that these edu- 
cators have come to recognize that speech facility is one of the com- 
ponents of that skill. 

No, the meat of Mr. Drum’s argument can hardly be that 
skills training is out of vogue or in bad taste in academic circles. 
It must rather be that speech training which rests solely upon elocu- 
tionary techniques cannot be justified. In this I presume virtually 
every speech teacher in the country would agree. 

Dr. Lewis is a vigorous proponent of this view,and has on occa- 
sion been criticized by his colleagues for being too content-oriented. 
In the article brought under attack by Mr. Drum we find these 
statements: 


In addition we must certainly be concerned with the purpose and 
quality, as well as with the accuracy of the messages sent, and 
with a critical concern about the messages received. . . . The 
emphasis should be on content rather than form. . . . There must 
be a strong emphasis on the kind and quality of subject matter, 
and on the desire to transmit that subject matter to an audience. 
There must be a healthy need to communicate, as well as some- 
thing worthwhile to communicate. 


What Dr. Lewis is saying here is that all of the ethical and intellec- 
tual considerations raised by Mr. Drum in his article are integral 
parts of the communication process, and that attention to them is 
necessary to developing any true skill in oral communication. 

There may be a methodological bone of contention between Dr. 
Lewis and Mr. Drum. Mr. Drum apparently believes in lecturing 
a good deal in the first course in speech at the college level. Dr. 
Lewis certainly does not. But neither does he believe, as Mr. Drum 
thinks he believes, that the instructor should not lecture at all. In 
the sentence, “There is probably little place in this classroom for 
extended lectures on the part of the instructor . . .” the key word 
is extended. 
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The second point where Mr. Drum fancies himself at odds with 
Dr. Lewis concerns the question of whether the first course in speech 
should be skills-oriented. I have suggested already that the problem 
here, too, is semantic rather than substantive. If one defines “speech 
skill” as proficiency in the use of voice, articulation, gestures, and 
the figures of speech, then one is justified in condemning a skills- 
oriented speech program. 

This is just the kind of program which Dr. Lewis is condemning 
when he insists on the communication approach to the first course 
in speech at the college level. In effect he says that when one shifts 
his attention from superficial details to broader considerations it 
immediately becomes apparent that the speech act is an act of com- 
munication, and that speech training must therefore be training for 
skill in communication. He points out that the act of communication 
cannot be divorced from the thing communicated, and hence that 
myopic concentration on either subject matter or isolated component 
skills of talking — or for that matter on both, if considered separate- 
ly — can only lead to shallow thinking, empty experience, and in the 
end professional incompetence. It is only when ‘the two are con- 
sidered as facets of a Gestalt that real teaching and learning take 
place in the speech classroom. In this I cannot help believing Mr. 
Drum would agree. 

THEODORE CLEVENGER 
Temporary Instructor of Speech 
Florida State University 





Self-feelings can loom so large in meaning as to obscure more appropriate 
kinds of feeling, and even to make external facts seem unreal or unimportant. 
This raises a major problem for communication. As long as a person is pre- 
occupied with his feelings about himself, it is difficult to talk with him reason- 
ably about anything else. For example, suppose a worker complains: “My 
pay is too low.” This may not be an objective fact, as measured by accepted 
standards of wage administration. On the other hand, it may feel like a fact 
to the worker when measured by his emotional standards (1) as to his own 
absolute worth (as an individual) and (2) as to his relative value (as com- 
pared to some other individual or group of workers). Until the aggrieved 
person can examine his own situation as part of a whole that includes all 
relevant facts, rational discussion of the issue is impossible. 

—Dr. Paul Pigors in Effective Com- 
munication in Industry. 














RESEARCH NOTES 


Seth spaulding, “communication Potential of Pictorial Illustrations,” Audio- 
Visual Communication Review, 4 (Winter, 1956), 31-40. 

This article reports a study which “has been a beginning attempt to isolate 
factors which influence the communication potential of illustrative material.” 
The following are implications of the study: 

“1. An illustration as such has no educative value, and may even be a de- 
tracting influence, if the drawing content has not been presented in terms 
of the past experience of the intended audience. 

“2. Illustrations that are intended to communicate specific ideas will be 
most effective if (a) the number of objects that must be seen to correctly 
interpret the illustration are kept to a minimum, (b) the number of separate 
actions necessary to correctly interpret the basic message of the illustration 
are kept to a minimum, and (c) all objects and inferred actions are realistical- 
ly portrayed and not open to dual interpretation or secondary inference. 

“3. Color in illustrative material adds to the interest potential of the 
drawings. However, unless used realistically and functionally, color may 
detract from the communication potential of the drawing. 

“4. Captions, in general, usually serve to add information which is difficult 
to depict pictorially. Captions, however, should usually not be used to explain 
the illustration, but rather to generalize, modify, relate and extend the mean- 
ing of the illustration.” 





May Brodbeck, “The Role of Small Groups in Meditating the Effects of 
Propaganda,” The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 52 (March, 
1956), 166-170. 

This study reveals that people who have listened to a persuasive communi- 
cation from a reputable source and as a result have been shaken in their con- 
victions, will tend in a discussion group after exposure to such communication, 
to talk with people who share their views. This presumably relieves anxieties. 
Further, after such discussion they tend to revert to their former degree of 
conviction. To be effective such persuasive communication must bring about 
conversion, since then the converted individual will tend to seek discussion with 
those whose views reinforce his new position. 





Dwight L. Freshley, “A Study of Attitudes of Industrial Management 
Personnel Toward Communication,” Ph.D. Dissertation, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, August, 1955. 

This study developed a test designed to provide a quantitative index to the 
attitude of management personnel toward communication practices and prin- 
ciples. Test items contained brief descriptions of problem incidents which called 
for some kind of communication policy or method as a solution. Five solu- 
tions were offered, each one suggesting a different quality of attitude as deter- 
mined by pretest scaling and one solution of the five being endorsed as 
“correct” in the literature and pre-test expert group results. Two parallel 
forms of thirty items each were used in the final test sample of two hundred 
management personnel. 

To the question of whether there are agreed upon principles of industrial 
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communication, it can be said that 62.1 per cent of the final test sample con- 
firmed the correct alternative in the first form, while 60.5 per cent confirmed 
the correct alternative in the parallel form. If these percentages are trans- 
formed into attitude test scores, one can say that, on the whole, the sample 
tested has a more favorable than unfavorable attitude toward these proposi- 
tional statements about communication. 

In determining what the relationship was between attitude test score and 
five factors of size of company, level of management, age, years of management 
experience, and number of people under supervision, it was discovered that a 
significant difference occurred with the factors of size of company and level of 
management. It appeared in this study that the larger the company, the 
higher (or more favorable) was the attitude test score. Also, the higher the 
level of management, the higher the test score. There were no significant dif- 
ferences found for the factors of age, years or management experience, or num- 
ber of people supervised. In other words, according to the results of this 
limited study, a person’s attitude test score cannot be attributed to his age, or 
how many years he has worked as part of management, or how many people 
are under his direction. 





Marvin E. Shaw and J. C. Gilchrist, “Intra-Group Communication and 
Leader Choice.” The Journal of Social Psychology, 43 (February, 1956), 
133-138. 

This article records “an attempt to study the development of leadership 
in small, relatively unorganized, highly motivated groups in which the true 
identity of the other group members is unknown, and in which the only con- 
tact among group members is via written communications. Specifically “. . . 
what aspects of the communication process per se are important in leader 
choices.” 

The experiment revealed that leaders do emerge in such groups, that these 
leaders are ranked (by a method of paired comparisons) near the top by 
their peers, that the leaders chosen are those who initiate more items of 
communication attempting organization and giving information, and who re- 
spond in an unexpected way less frequently than do other group members. 





K. A. Yonge, ‘The Value of the Interview: An Orientation and Pilot 
Study,” The Journal of Applied Psychology, 40 (February, 1956), 25-31. 

There has been much disagreement on and mistrust of the value of an 
interview as an instrument for measuring personality. This article reviews 
some of the literature and then presents a study “designed to explore and test 
the validity of the essential character of the interview.” An interview chart 
was designed based on six broad attitudes, formulation of goal, strength of 
job interest (past or present), strength of general interests, self-regard, ac- 
quisitive perseverance, nervous tension, on which judgments were made. 

“The scores obtained on this chart by 46 workers were validated against 
over-all ratings based on separate ratings by four supervisors. Validities 
ranged from .48 to .99. Relatively few subjects accounted for most of the 
variance. It is conclided that, properly used, the interview can play a reliable 
part in the over-all assessment of an individual’s qualities.” 














REVIEWS 


PRorEessIONAL Pustic RELATIONS AND Poxiticat Power. By Stanley Kelley, Jr. 

Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956; pp. 247. 

Like war, persuasion with words is not new. But with the development 
of new materials and methods, persuasion, like war, has become increasingly 
crucial in its effects on human society. We have reached a point in the develop- 
ment of both which is revolutionary, and we need to do much serious think- 
ing about how to deal with the new forces brought into being. 

The propaganda function in politics, says Mr. Kelley, is becoming more 
and more important. And as the mass media of communication have become 
more complex skilled technicians are required to work with these media, and 
thus the propaganda function in politics has moved more and more out of 
the hands of the lay politician into those of the propaganda specialist. 

It is the public relations man who has studied, perhaps more than any 
one else, the problems and techniques of using our modern complex com- 
munication system to influence public opinion. Now any system of government 
must have some kind of support in public opinion if it is to continue to 
function; our system of government not only accomodates itself to such 
public opinion but provides the means, through campaigns and elections, for 
this opinion to control, or at least influence, the personnel and policies of 
government. “It is into this fundamental relationship between politicians and 
electorate,” Mr. Kelley goes on to say, “between those who seek power and 
those who bestow authority, that the public relations man inserts himself, 
seeking to guide the action of the politician toward the people and the people 
toward the politician. 

“Political campaigns are the principle institution in which this interaction 
between politician and electorate occurs, and the most striking role of the 
public relations man is that of campaigner.” The purpose of the study reported 
in this book is the discovery of what this role of the public relations man 
means for American politics. 

The main part of the book is made up of the description and analysis 
of the actions of particular public relations men working in particular cam- 
paigns. After a description of the ideas, organization, and history of Campaigns, 
Inc., the famous Whitaker and Baxter team, a description and analysis is given 
of the AMA’s campaign against President Truman’s proposals for a system 
of national health insurance, the Maryland Senatorial Campaign of 1952, and 
the 1952 campaign for the presidency. 

From these case studies some broad effects are apparent. The centraliza- 
tion of party propaganda tends to reduce the importance of the loca! party 
boss; there is a tendency for the public relations man to gravitate into a 
policy making position; the time-honored function of debate and discussion 
of pros and cons is more and more eliminated; the “star” in politics becomes 
more important, in the Hollywood sense of a box office attraction. 

Mr. Kelley had done a much needed job of gathering and integrating the 
data bearing on this problem; the book is a service to the democratic process. 
The author draws his conclusions with more restraint, however, than is re- 
quired of a reviewer. The possibilities of this mass inoculation of the public 
mind are frightening. The almost total indifference to the democratic process 
that the public relations approach introduces into campaigns makes mockery 
of the explicit appeals to democracy, to the “peoples’ choice.” It is not that 
the practitioner of public relations is less democratic or less honest as an 
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individual. It is rather that the peculiar relationship of the practitioner to 
the issues and the people affected fosters an amorality and a lack of personal 
responsibility for ultimate effects which may be inimical to the democratic 
process. And too, the “merchandising of ideas” approach, growing out of 
the traditionally commercial role of the public relations expert, constantly 
decreases the area of rational informed choice upon which the strength of 
a democratic society is based. 
Thomas R. Nilsen 


Tue Power Entre by C. Wright Mills. New York, Oxford University Press, 

1956. 

C. Wright Mills says that the power elite are the corporate rich, the 
“warlord” generals and admirals, and the White House advisors. They know 
each other well; work together through that great irresponsibility, the cor- 
portation; play together at the Greenbrier; fail in the same way to work out 
or even need an ideology for their new world; go hunting with Arthur 
Godfrey at some tax-free, corporation-owned luxious hideaway; largely 
ignore such minor power figures as Congressmen and diplomats. Most im- 
portant, they make the decisions about international finance, foreign relations, 
and the little matter of the extinction of the human race — without hearing 
from the “publics” in America, who do not debate the issues because they 
aren’t even aware of what decisions are being made. 

This is Mills’ America, 1956. True or false, it shatters the reader. Some- 
times Mills judges in anger; he does not pretend to mythic objectivity. His 
picture of mass society helpless in the power of an elite unthinkingly follow- 
ing its “higher immortality” clear and definite. In placing responsibility 
directly, it is nothing like the fuzzy picture of America drawn by David 
Riesman in The Lonely Crowd, where alienation is the enemy, and power 
and responsibility for America’s condition seem to reside in no one. 

The Power Elite continually faces communication specialists with fright- 
ening questions. For example: is the method of group dynamics, emphasizing 
the sharing of opinions and purposes before making democratic decisions, 
merely a screen which we have all put up between us and the naked fact that 
power makes the decisions in America even more than ever before? Does the 
voter have any say about the H-bomb? the stockholder about the merger 
of Packard and Studebaker? the faculty member about the founding of a 
new school of education and its policies? the graduate student about the 
value of the graduate program? I mean really. Does he have any say that 
counts? I am not asking whether he is given a chance in small groups to 
express opinions that are never given “weight” by the decision makers. 

When I finished The Power Elite, I found myself agreeing with C. Wright 
Mills that his book touched more fundamental issues than Veblen’s The 
Theory of the Leisure Class. It is written with far less originality and 
skill. But it carries a shocking thesis: Americans today are ruled by hidden, 
almost mindless, power; and they no longer have the means for making this 
power responsible to them. 

Ken MACcRorIE 
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Tue Lancuace Arts, THE CHILD, AND THE TEACHER. By Zelma W. Baker. 

San Francisco: Fearon Publishers, 1955. Pp. 264. 

This book was written “to explain and illustrate how an integrated 
language arts program functions in the classroom.” The illustrations come 
from the author’s work with kindergarten-primary children. The chapters 
have such titles as “A Beginning Language Arts Program,” “Oral Communi- 
cations,” “Creative Language,” “Development of Vocabulary,” “Handwriting,” 
and “Spelling.” 

The author’s stated concern for an integrated approach to language arts 
and her attention to child development are good. The remarks on the im- 
portance of the learning environment are also pertinent. However, the de- 
velopment of these ideas is inadequate and disappointing. Nowhere is there 
a full discussion of the meaning of integration in a language arts program. 
Other concepts are similarly neglected. The importance of “a problem- 
“good listening habits” — but the specific skills and habits to be developed are 
centered experience-type curriculum ” is hardly more than mentioned. 
Emphasis is placed upon the importance of “intelligent listening skills” 
not indicated. Discussions of basal reading readiness materials and of work 
books are so vague that they might only confuse an inexperienced teacher. 

Other important problems are completely ignored. The teaching of usage is 
not mentioned. A teacher with a middle-class background needs much help in 
dealing with the usage problems of children with other backgrounds. The 
only related statement in this book is most inadequate: “Difference in home 
environment makes many problems for the teacher. Her sense of humor is a 
saving grace; it must be constantly on tap.” 

Some experienced teachers are likely to take issue with other statements in 
the book such as the following: “A child’s peers are excellent teachers for any 
group, and the teacher who creates a classroom atmosphere which encourages 
group pressure clears the path for solutions to many problems.” Children’s 
books should “(1) appeal in text and illustration to conditions to which the 
child is accustomed, (2) contain an element of the unusual. . . .” Children 
who are beginning to read should “do much re-reading. . . .” 

Some of the illustrative excerpts from tape recordings or verbatim ac- 
counts of classroom activities are helpful. Occasionally the point being illus- 
trated is of doubtful value. In one example, for instance, the teacher responds 
to Jimmy’s “I flew by on my skis” with “There are no ski jumps on the 
mound, Jim. Did you really fly?” Jimmy says, “No, I guess I didn’t fly” 
and substitutes swish to the teacher’s apparent satisfaction. 

The book has several questionable features of a more mechanical nature. 
At the end of each chapter are guides for study and discussion. Some are 
designed to provoke thought, but others (“Define language arts,” “What are 
the advantages of oral expression?” “What is a get-well letter?”) have 
little to offer. The references to the bibliography at the end of each chapter 
might have been more efficiently handled. There is frequent reference to 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Research with no indication of section or 
page. Other titles do not seem the best choices in relation to the problem 
being discussed. More suitable books than those by Jespersen are available 
for teachers interested in “ways of using the community as a resource for 
meaningful teaching.” (In both references to this author, by the way, his 
name is misspelled.) Some readers will also notice the inconsistencies in 
capitalization in italicised headings throughout the book. 

— Exiaseto H. Rusk 
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